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Humanity: education must give man's place in nature
and enable him to hold that place.

When, therefore, the end of education is stated in
a simple way, it must always be related to some ideal
of humanity, whether abstractly as with Mr. Herbert
Spencer, who says, "To prepare us for complete living
is the function which education has to discharge," or
more concretely in Mr. Ruskin's well-known formula,
"You do not educate a man by telling him what he
knew not, but by making him what he was not." But
while no one is likely to deny that the goal in education
is formation of character, there is a danger to which
the teacher by the very necessities of his work is
peculiarly prone, the too individualistic conception of
humanity. To many of our ablest and most intelligent
teachers education is the training of perfect human
beings, the ideal being represented as the harmonious
development of the different parts of their nature as
free isolated individuals. In order to comprehend
rightly the sense in which "humanity" is the educa-
tional end, the place and work of the human being in
society must be clearly understood. In the modern
science and art of teaching, psychology, which almost
necessarily confines itself to the study of the individual
soul, is not adequately reinforced by sociology. The
practice of teaching demands so constant an attention
to the idiosyncrasies of the pupils as to lead teachers
too much to confine themselves to considering what
each child needs for his individual development, and
to neglect the claims which society has and intends to
exercise in after life. Yet, as no one lives for him-
self alone, the end of education cannot be regarded
as the perfection of individuals as such. Not only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